“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From Fiest Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS AND THE WRA 


By Yone’ U. Stafford 


By the time this reaches you the concentration San Jose “because it was a friendly town”. They were 
camps of the U. S. A. will, in all probability, be closed. scared to try less congested ones tor fear of being 
Too many of us will heave a grateful sigh, thinking: at. Another recently told me his aunt and uncle 
“Well, that’s happily over.” been living in a church with 37 others. They 

But unfottunately ‘it leaves all who went through | bought camp cots and hung up cloth to mark otf 
the evacuation infinitely poorer in purse and faith, and spaces and tor privacy. He didn’t think tents were 
many of the west coast Japanese WORSE OFF THAN _ im comparison. Please pick a medium sized church a 
WHEN THEY WERE IN THE CAMPS. The west your community and picture living in it. What wo : 
coast is incredibly more racist than it was when they | you and 37 others do for baths and laundry? A girl 
left it. This last phenomenon is noted on the first page have known for a long time telis me her fara.ly are living 
of Carey McWilliams’ book “Prejudice”. in a pool room, partitioned and “furnished” in the same 

We (pacifists and WILers) have been so timid and - fashion. They owned their own home but it was wreck- 


: ed and a mob had “welcomed” them home, ordering 
gtateful for the kind words the Government has thrown 
us during this war that we supported too many Govern- sine discomfort 


_ ment agencies because such kind, well-meaning people : 
ran them. I have in mind specifically the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. Vast sums have been spent to lighten for Noyember, te there were 110 incidents at the 


the plight of the oppressed and pauperized, but have they : , 
lightened their plighe? In the case of the Japanese date of his writing, and only one conviction for them in 


: Pies the Pacific coast courts, although property has been a 
Americans and the WRA, justice would have been ob- destroyed and stolen, shots have been fired into homes, a 
tained for half the cost of the WRA and its many offices en4 Ges letters and ’phone calls received. ye 


and expensive personnel, if the money for new homes Another situation too few know is the fact that 


2 . those who posed as friendly neighbors. Too many Nisei 
Another deterring factor was the Japanese American _— have told me of possessions left with white friends or 
Citizens League which does not represent the Nisei as —_— neighbors who promised to take care of their things only 
it has very few Nisei or Issei members. to deny having received them or to present a huge stor- 
However, what-should-have-beens do not help the age bill, for me to have much faith in Dillon Myers — 
present and the present situation of the Japanese Ameri- sweetness and light—“They will discover . . . they / 
cans who have returned to the west coast is NOT GOOD new Caucasian friends, responsible members of the com- 
although the WRA, now with heavy white-wash in its munity who will take pains to see that they get just 
hand, would have all us do-gooders believe that “When treatment and a good chance...” 
Japanese Americans leave war relocation centers .. . Mrs. Walser asked me to give light rather than heat. 
each individual carries one . . . priceless asset... the If I have only succeeded with the heat, read the Christian 
goodwill of most Americans .. .” and that “temporary Century for September 5, page 1014; Galen Fisher’s | 
shelter” is “assured” all who leave camp. article in November Common Sense and the Catholic 
For a month I bore up under the happy idea that periodical “America” for October 20. The northern 
“temporary shelter” meant the hostels that have sprung California American Civil Liberties Union’s protest ip 
up or possibly a little crowding with some who were September of this year, also gives light on WRA “A 
fortunate to have secured a house. I lost that illusion ministrative judgment and public haa sew pao, Ak They 
when one Nisei wrote me they were living in tents in Continued on ) 
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PARCELS FOR EUROPE 


ing article, slightly abbreviated, is reprinted by. 


tee of “Friends Intelligencer.” To these excellent stg- 
gestions from Mrs. Arthur Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio, we 
would add the caution that you go to your post office to learn 
the regulations for the country you are sending to. The rules 
differ from time to time in weight? allowed, size of boxes, how 
often they may be sent, and other details. Get from the post 
office also the proper labels to be attached to the box; it’s easier 
to prepare them at home. Soldiers’ overseas boxes may be used, 
but they are small, and any very strong carton not exceeding 
permissible dimensions may be substituted.) 

A technical training, considerable experience in 
feeding hungry people with extreme economy, and re- 
cent experience in the past three years in sending boxes 
of food to England prompts me to make some sugges- 
tions in regard to the proposed boxes to be sent to 
Europe. 

If people are really hungry, we should be practical 
and send what are known, as protective foods, those 
most essential for human nutrition. Much as they might 
like tea and coffee, they need other things more. 

Water is as cheap in Europe as here; therefore we 
should send dry foods. ’ 

Glass breaks and tin is heavy, and both take more 
room to pack than heavy double cellophane bags such 
as are sold for storing food in freezing lockers. Mont- 
gomery Ward, Sears Roebuck, and several other stores 
- carry them. They come in different sizes and are sealed 
easily with a hot iron. 

Certain foods are plentiful and easy ‘to send and 
are particularly valuable from the nutritional stand- 
point. Raisins can usually be bought in two-pound 
cellophane packages. They are a concentrated food, 
rich in iron, copper, vitamins, and sugar. Prunes -are 
equally good, but the seeds are a waste. Dry figs are 
very fine, also dry peaches, apples, pears, lentils and 
split peas. Dehydrated soups, eggs and whole milk 
are excellent. Soy bean flour is very rich in protein 
of the best kind and comes in handy’ packages. Choco- 
late is good, too. To these quite well-known articles, 
I want to add the one that has made my reputation 
with my very young English cousins—banana powder. 
I get one hundred-pound drums of the powder, which 
is made in the tropics of tree-ripened fruit by a modern 
method which preserves the vitamins. It is very sweet 
and tasty and easily digestible, especially for babies. 
It takes up water very quickly and should be placed in 
packages in a dry atmosphere. I pay thirty-nine cents 
a pound FOB New York from the Sanib Company, 122 
East 42nd Street. ' 

Many people, for very little money, can give much 
help if they would use the orange peels left from their 
breakfast juice—cook them until tender, add sugar and 
cook till nearly dry; then thoroughly dry in a warm 
place and pack in a cellophane bag. This takes some 
sugar, but that gives us a chance to sacrifice a little 
for Europe. This peel has been very popular, where 
I have sent it, and, of course, contributes vitamin C. 

Some things which I have not myself sent, but that 
I ‘feel sure would be good for Europeans are packaged 
cheese, small cans of tomato puree, and canned or well- 
dried fish. Peanut butter would be a great addition to 
the list if we could find a safe way to pack it. The oil 
and protein would be valuable. It would probably have 
to be sent in tins. Another suggestion is Brewers’ Yeast 
tablets for vitamin B. Bought in quantities, they are 
not expensive, and they are easy to pack. 
— Lucy G. Morgan 
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FOOD TO WIL MEMBERS ABROAD 
Under present regulations, food parcels must be sent from 
an individual to an individual. Many of our members are des- be; 
perately anxious to help those suffering abroad, but do not know Se 
anyone personally. Miss Gertrude Baer has generously offered be 
to supply names of our members in other countries who will see no 
that the food sent is given to the needy. The distress in some 
places overseas this winter can scarcely be overstated. Both Pe 
food and clothing are terribly short. Many of you are already col 
at work on clothing. Perhaps your group can also either as Er 
individuals or working together as a project buy and pack regular wi 
shipments of food parcels. na 
Send your request for a name to FOUR LIGHTS, 1924 Se 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, with the information of how mi 
often you can send a box to that person, whether just once, or > do 
monthly, or when. This service will be a direct tie thi 
the WIL here and the groups in other lands. Many of our ani 
members need supplementary diet, all will want to help those ty] 
in still greater need. F 
But, at the same time, because all the parcels we can possibly 
gather will be so small a contribution to the immense lack, don’t mt 
relax in your letters to Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and _ am 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson urging them to do all in pe 
the power of their respective departments to. see that hungry 
people abroad are fed this winter, including those in Germany the 
and Japan where our responsibility is immediate. peda 
WIL PARCEL SERVICE to 
The Philadelphia Branch is in process of inaugurating a food ma 
parcel service for WIL members. It proposes to pack and mail In 
to names furnished by purchasers eleven-pound boxes of: protec- in 
tive foods at a charge of either $4 or $6, depending on the con- el 
tents. Mimeographed lists of the two assortments are being 
prepared. There will be far more bulk sent than in boxes put TH 
up by the big stores, as only a small charge for the labor will 
be included. 
While it is anticipated that local orders will comprise most 
of the business, the branch will be glad to hear from anyone. 
And of course the idea is not copyright; it is hoped that other 
branches may want to do the same. The charge for the work . 
involved goes into the local treasury for other WIL enter- . pu 
tat 
Send orders or inquiries to Philadelphia Branch, Women’s for 
International League, 1924 Chestnut St., Phitndelotia 3, Pa. str 
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ADOPTING HOLLAND’S WIL 


With the end of the war in Europe, many of our members 
began to wonder when something could be found out about WIL 
Sections in other countries. They had been a splendid group 
before the war, what would be their status as an organization 
now? What could be done to help them? 


Perhaps other U. S. branches have had the same idea as 
Pennsylvania evolved, of “adopting” a European Section. We 
‘consulted Miss Gertrude Baer last spring before she went to 
England as to which national group we should take under our 
wing. On her return this fall from her meeting with her inter- 
national co-chairmen, she suggested that we make the Dutch 
Section our special interest. The story that she told was a vety 
moving one because of its account of high courage and an in- 
domitable spirit as well as a complete lack of most material 
things. The different branches are scattered arid broken up, 
and paper, filing cards, pens and pencils, and all the simplest 
types of office equipment are lacking. 

We had hoped by this time to have all our lines of com- 
munication established, but conditions abroad make letters slow 
and uncertain, even when sent by Clipper. It is our hope that 
; portans certain local branches here can have an especial interest 

a certain branch there and send it the supplies, books, etc., 
that it needs for reorganization. In this and other tangible ways 
we can also give the assurance of our deep sympathy and fel- 
lowship. 

In the meantime each branch in the State has been asked 
to appoint an international membership chairman to interest as 
many people as possible in becoming international members and 
to keep her own branch in touch with developments abroad. 


Shall We Let the Germans and Japanese Starve? Leaflet 
ed by American Peace Terms Committee, a strong presen- 
tation of the case for feeding our former enemies. Ten copies 


for 15 cents, 100 for $1.25. Order from Mrs, Walter C. Long- 
streth, 140 N. 15th St. Philadelphia 2. 


dren generally, have started us on the idea that perhaps 


ordinary responsibility to share the bounty of our land. 


LOOK AND ACT! x 


An exhibit for window display in local stores was 
recently put on by the Pennsyivania Main Line Branch 
of the WiL in cooperation w:th the League of Women 
Voters. Both groups nad the same concern for feeding 
in Europe ana support of UNKRA, so together we 
planned and set up a factual demonstration. 
In large and overflowing baskets we showed the 
food bougut by an average American family of four in 
a week—neatiy wrapped packages to represent meat, 
poultry and fish, ten pounas of it in the weekly basket, 
the fats, the vegetables which we cons-der essential to a 
satisfactory diet. We decked out this basket with the 
reddest tomatoes, crispy lettuce, and any other bright 
and colorful vegetable we could buy at the time. Then 
we had bottles to represent the nineteen quarts of milk 
(some of this in the form of cheese or-ice cream), and 
finally three and a half pounds of sugar, partly in the 
form of preserves, syrups and the like. — 
On the other s.de were three small baskets, each 
for a family of four. The French basket had twenty- 
one pounds of bread but only one of meat, four pounds 
of fats but only one egg. Beside it was the Dutch, with 
eight ounces of meat, two and a third quarts of milk and 
four ounces of cheese, and the Greek, with two pounds 
of canned meat or fish, but with twenty-six pounds of 
bread, two and a half of flour and four of macaroni. In 
all of these, of course, vegetables, fruits, fresh milk and 
sugar were very sparse. 
Above these baskets we hung a map of the world 
and a poster with the slogan, “From Our Country Let | 
Us Share.” We had fliers, printed by the League of 
Women Voters, urging support of UNRRA, and now, 
since the measure has passed the House, have had new f 
ones printed, with the plea that all nations, liberated and 
conquered, be fed. 
We left our exhibit in each store several days, 
usually for the week-end marketing time, and, starting 
in Narberth, have-moved it to Ardmore, Bryn Mawr, 
and Wayne. We hope to take it from there to Cynwyd, i 
and later to other communities, wherever a storekeeper e 
will give us window space, so that an ever larger group «size 
will become conscious of it. ee 
A gratifying development has been the interest of 
school children. When we had it in the Co-op in Bryn 
Mawr the social studies teacher in one of the schools 
brought her class to see the window, and phoned for 
more data. We were able to send her daily diets for 
children in France, Greece, Poland, China—the actual 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers on which the children 
of the war-weary countries had survived. 
This unexpected channel, and the interest of chil- 


it is the children on whom we should concentrate in our 
hope of arousing a greater consciousness of the extra- 
ordinary need in the world this winter, and of our extra- 


— Anna C. Scheffey 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Five new designs this year, several . 
printed in three colors, made by the Minneapolis Vocational High : 

School students for the WIL. One card shows a photograph of 

ane Addams surrounded by small children and has a verse by 

Cleghorn. Some of last year’s designs are avail- 

able. Sample set for 25c. Order from National Literature Office, 

1924 Chestnut St., Phila, 3, or from Mrs. Hazel R. Lind, 4849 

Minneapolis. 


29th Ave. S., 


JANE ADDAMS CALENDAR. Suitable for Christmas or i 
New Year’s gifts. Newly designed desk calendar with plenty of 
room for engagements, One week shows at a time, and Miss 
Oakley's drawing of Miss Addams is always in view. New quo- 
tations from “Peace and Bread.” Price $1. Order from Mrs. 
Ruth Batsford, 20 W. 121st St. Apt. 2D, New York 27. 


For Christmas gifts remember Sarah Cleghorn’s Poems of 
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In these war years we have lost touch inevitably with mem ; Me 
in other countries and have thought too much of ourselves as a as 
nation-wide instead of a world-wide organization—and this in 
spite of our heart-lifting name of the Women’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL League for Peace-and Freedom. 
— Marjorie L, Thompson. 
a ’ Peace and Freedom. Collection of 93 verses, ballads and poems ; : 

, arranged especially for the WIL. Harriet Tubman, Eugene Z 
Debs, and the quatrain are there. Order from National Litera- 6 
ture Office, 1924 Chestnut St. Phila, 3. Price 50 cent. 


(Continued from page 1) 

ceerse “The WRA hoped the return of the evacuees 
would create a situation of ‘imminent crises’ requiring 
municipal authorities and the Army and Navy to provide 
some kind of housing, but to dump evacuees on Pacific 
Coast communities in such a hit or miss fashion can onl 
result in stirring up racial difficulties and visiting hard- 
ships and injustices upon the evacuees.” ; 

Eugene V, Rostow, professor of law at Yale, writes 
in Harpers for September: “One hundred thousand per- 
sons were sent to concentration camps on a record which 
wouldn’t support a conviction for stealing a dog.” Two 
years ago I tried to get the WRA to admit there were 
no charges against these people and that the evacuation 
had been a mistake. I asked this so they would be 
accepted in such enlightened communities as even 
Springfield, Massachusetts, but the WRA was deaf and 
blind. Carey McWilliams supports my contention that 
“Evacuation, moreover, is now being cited on the coast 
as proof of the disloyal and untrustworthy character of 
this entire minority”, in his book “Prejudice”. 

Unfortunately if the WRA does not get its $25,000,- 
000 appropriation and Rep. Clarence Cannon, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee succeeds in lopping 
off five millions, WRA will just make more evacuees 
suffer, so we are forced to press for the full twenty-five 
millions. 

If each and every one who reads this will write a 
letter to the President and make copies of it for their 
two senators and representative, urging generous finan- 
cial indemnity for all who went through evacuation, 
the WIL, at least will have taken a big step toward 
wiping out the outstanding fascist act of the United 
States Government. 


MEMBERSHIP KIT 

With the shooting war over, the WIL is making a new 

drive for members all along the line. The National Organization 

ent has a new membership kit (20c) which can be used 
by your membershi i or can be handed direct to new 
‘prospects. You will want to see a sample one at least, and 
probably order a goodly supply. 

The kit consists of a cover folder, which contains directions 
for use, and which encloses within it five leaflets, each of which 
can be bought separately-for other uses. They are: 

1. An Invitation to Membership. In the form of the old 
membership blank, but newly written contents, including “six 

reasons for joining the WIL.” $1.50 per 100 

2. Interracial Peace. A new leaflet giving the WIL stand 
on this question as set forth in our policies, and inviting mem- 
~reon — those who believe in these attitudes and principles. 

per 

3. The Atomic Bomb and Its Message to You. The aims, 

i a program of the WIL in an interesting brief form. 
per 1 

4. What Must We Do? A primer on the basis of economic 
and social securities. Shows the WIL interest in this funda- 
mental of peace. $2 per 100 

5. To the Women of America. Written to those bereaved 
by the war, encouraging them to work for peace. $2 per 100 

Order kit, or any individual pieces, from National Literature 


SONGS FOR PEACE 
From various sources the National Literature Department, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., has accumulated a 
ity of songs, with and without words, which have been 
used at different times in connection with peace meetings, peace 
parades, etc. It is true that “community sings” are not so wide- 
spread as they formerly were, nevertheless there are times when 
a suitable song with a peace motive is useful and can serve a 


As long as the supply lasts, a mixed supply of songs, none 
of which we have in large numbers, will be mailed for 25 cents. 
At present 15 titles are available. The following we have in some 
quantity and will be sent postpaid: for 50 cents a hundred sheets: 

O Beautiful for Spacious Skies, with music. 

Sound Over All Waters, with music. 

Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No More, with music. 

Songs of Goodwill, words only, 4 hymns. 

Scenes and Carols of Christmas in Other Lands, 

4 scenes, Germany, England, Russia, France; 
with carols suggested. 


STOP ALL CONSCRIPTION NOW 


the Senate had acted (and the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
is under the acting chairmanship of a known opponent of peace- 
time conscription, Senator Edwin Johnson of Colorado, and 
therefore might have buried it) if Chairman May had not pre- 
vented action by raising a technical point. 
Between then and the next meeting of the Committee on 
November ]Z, great pressure was brought to bear we “all good 
Democrats” and upon all Republican supporters of conscription 
to be present. Two members drove 65 miles in a taxicab when 


tion 
sent letters of approval: Short and Arends of IIL, Clason 
Mass., Thomas of N. as Shafer of Mich., Elston of 
ness of Ind., Fenton of Pa., Johnson of Calif., Durham 
of of Mass. 
ose who vi against postponing should hear from 
all over the country: May of Ky., Sparkman of Ala., Sikes A ong 
Thomason of Texas, Brooks of La., Kilday of Texas, Davis of 
Tenn., Stewart of Okla., Winstead of Miss., Holifield of Calif., 
Roe of N. Y., Price of IlL, Andrews of N. Y., Martin of Iowa, 
and Luce, of Conn. 
etters ni not to ong. Even a a 
But write as an individual, a mother, a pe B ocd a farmer. 


women’s bodies, have all gone on record as 
censcription now. Most of these organizations are working 
primarily on other issues and they have not reached down to 
their rank and file members to educate them on the dangers of 
continued military domination. And it is the rank and file voters 
who will determine it. That is why the work of each individual 
WIL member has become so important! 

We must end conscription in America now, once for all, that 
we may be released to turn our energies to ending it all over 
the world and free mankind from this most dangerous form of 


bondage. 
— Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
Director, Womien’s Committee to Oppose 


THE FEED-THE-HUNGRY COOK-BOOK* 

The Main Line Branch in Pennsylvania is launching a small 
venture this month. It is a little cook-book containing about 
sixty-five recipes, mimeographed and bound in bright paper, and 
should have a place high on every WIL Christmas list. The 
recipes which are very good indeed—the Branch had a c0-opera- 
tive luncheon and tried some of them—were all contributed by 
members who had gathered them from various sources and prized 
them highly. The foreword explains the thought that was behind 
the book. Some of the recipes “are the result of war-time cook- 
ing with rationed food and some are from our heritage from 
cooks from other lands where economy is perforce more the 
tule of the day than it is in our own country. We began with 
the idea of offering new suggestions for days when our stocks 
of meats and fats and sugar were limited. Now, thanks to the 
end of the war, our rationing has been, and is being, lifted. But 
for most of the world, food is still very scarce; so we call this 
little book ‘Feed the Hungry’ for our us, 


There are soups that with a green salad make a meal. There 
are ingenious suggestions for making a little meat go a long 
way, or a pot-roast into a party dish by serving it Russian fashion. 
There are main dishes that take the place of meat. There are 
cakes without butter and desserts without % 


Bread. 


* On sale for $1.00 at the WIL office, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or from Marjorie L. Thompson, 519 Old Buck 
Haverford, Pa. 


to The revolt within the House Military Affairs Committee, ; 
oe led by Representative Dewey Short of Missouri, on the very ; 
Me first day on which hearings opened on legislation to establish 
2 permanent peace-time conscription was very encouraging (hear- é 
‘ ings in June were on the general policy of peacetime conscrip- 
ae tion) because that committee under the chairmanship of Andrew 
; J. May, author of the bill in question, has always been considered 
pretty hopeless from our viewpoint. Representative Short could 
os have carried his motion to postpone all consideration until after 
: their train broke down in order to get there. Even so the vote Pa 
=. to continue the hearings was carried by a majority of only three. rs 
has there | such an afray | : organizations j 
; on the same side of any public issue: the three big labor groups, i 
- the three big farm groups, the church groups, Protestant, Jewish 
} and Catholic, the educators, both school and college, many large ; 
_& the way in which we may share our abundance with starving, 
war-torn countries where if there is to be Peace there must be 


